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an awful thing to present himself to the especial 
notice of the Infinite, Omnipresent, Eternal Being; 
and in consideration of his bigh and inconceivable 
majesty, it is our duty to approach him with the 
Every Seventh-day, at I'wo Dollars per annum, greatest revere nee. Henee the propriety of the 
payable in advance. Six copies sent to one ad- exhortation, ‘* Keep thy foot when thou goest to 
dress for I'en Dollars. the house of God, (or enterest upon worship,) and 


; be more ready to hear, than to give the sacrifice 
Communications must be addressed to the Pub- ‘ 
of fools; for they consider not that they do evil. 


lisher, free of expense, to whom gc only, and Be not rash with thy mouth, and let not thy heart 
his authorized Agents, all arrearages and pay-' 4, hasty to utter any thing before God; tor God 
ments are to be made. is in heaven and thou upon earth, therefore let thy 
The following persons will act as Agents: words be few.”’ ‘That public worship is an in- 
Wm. D. Parrish, No. North 5th St., Phila. cumbent duty, is manifest from the practice “a 
Baker, Crane & Day, New York. exhortations of Christ and his apostles; and i 
Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore. benefits are evinced not only by th e€ experience 
Wm. P. Gibbons, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. of those who observe it, but by the d lissipation and 
licentiousness which prevell where its obligation 
is wholly disregarded. 
ON WORSHIP. Christ has instructed his disciples to believe, 
The worship of Almighty God is the most sol- that ‘‘ where two or three are gathered together 
emn act the mind of man is capable of being en- in his name, there he is in the midst of them,.”’— 
It is an intercourse between him and As no formal acts without his spirit can constitute 
us, in which the soul, divested of outward things, divine worship, we must wait for this needful 
pours forth all its wants into the bosom of an Al- qualification. If the worslip of God depended 
mighty Friend, and by the influence of the vital upon the organic powers of our nature, and could 
beams of his light and love receives ability to an- not be performed without them, then it must be in 
swer his will either in vocal or silent returns of its part a carnal, and not a purely spiritual worship. 
grateful acknowledgments and praise. ‘This de- No forms of devotion invented by men can supply 
votion requires a considerable degree of abstraction the place of the Spirit. ‘Phe apostle says, ** the 
from the world; that we hear little of itis not won- Spirit helpeth our infirmities;”’ ** through him we 
derful. Superstition has placed it in opinions, both have access by one spirit unto the Father.” 
savemonian, austerities, pilgrimages, an august It is not doubted that the & pirit of Christ may au- 
temple, or splendid imageiy, which have hue thorise and accompany vO al * 
connexion with sentiment spirit. Enthusiasm! where an assembly without waiting for the mind 
purious off pring on the world, of the Spirit, immediately proceeds to formal acts, 
son and truth, there is danger of departing from the will of God 
whiist the lukewarm have rested in a few outward and fulfilling the will of man alone. Seeing then, 
duties, which have had no vigour, and as they that both our help and access are through the Spirit 
spring not from the heart, never enter the temple of Christ, the renewal of which is at his pleasure 
of the Most High. Real piety is of a very differ- and not ours, we must necessarily wait for it.— 
ent, and of a much more animated nature; it looks This waiting must be in sti/lness of mind, free 
up to God; sees, hears, feels him in every event, from all wandering imaginations, and from the 


in every vicissitude, in ail places, and upon all expression of words; for the utterance of words is 
Words are necessary to 
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gaged in. 


e1s of wors DIP; but 


has obtruded a 51 
instead of this engaging child of re 


occasions. His theory verified by experience; it not waiting, but acting. 
is faith substantiated by mental enjoyment; it is convey the sense of one person to another, but not 
heaven transplanted into the human bosom; it is to that omniscient Being who is an universal Spirit, 
the radiance of the divinity warming and eneir- and everywhere Almighty; who, theretore, stands 
It is a spiritual sense gratified by not in need of the use of corporeal organs, instru- 

Spiritual sensations; without this all ceremonies ments, or the sound of words to communicate with 
are inefficacious; books, prayers, sacraments, and the spirit of man. As worship consists not in 
‘hat man words, neither does it iu mere silence, but in an 

is capable of such an intercourse with his Maker, holy dependence of the mind upon God. If an 
there are many living witnesses to prove. When, assembly be gathered into outward stiliness, and 
minds are in an assimilating state of purity, they'do not attain this necessary abstraction of mind 
have this union with their Maker. 
bliss of paradise: sin interrupted, 


cling man. 


meditations, are a body without a soul. 


‘This was the pure and spiritual worship may not be performe 
and holiness only It is therefore the business of all those assembled, 
can restore it; to a soul thus prepared the Creator! reverently to wait upon God, in order to feel his 
communicates himself, in a manner, which is as presence, and to be gathered into his name, where 
insensible to the natural eye, as the falling of dews, | he is in the midst. 
but not less refreshing to its secret powers, than gathered, 
that is to vegetation. life is known to refresh the soul. 
This worship being produced by the immediate be not a word spoken, yet true spiritual worshiy 
influence of the Holy Spirit which it is not in the is performed, and the body of Christ edifi 
power of man to command, he must reverently 
wait for it, as well in his more private approaches of man, that it is not understood or practised bu 


to the Sacred Presence, as in the pultte assemblies by those whe become subject to the Divine will; 


for the wors hip of the trae God. Nor-can the who are convinced that words, even the words o 


duties of preaching the gospel, or of vocal prayer scripture, and all outward ceremony are altogether 
1 but by the same insufficient to satisfy their weary afflicted souls; 
1** The love of G d is the light of the soul. it 


or praise be rightly performe: 
quickening virtue immediately exciting thereto.— | for where all these are used, the divine life an 


Every thinking person, who is in any degree sen-| power may be wanting. Feeling the emptines 


sible of the love and fear of God, must esteem it | of mere external performances, and becoming si- 


VTELLIGE! 


As every one becomes thus who sincerely attend to it, 
the secret power and virtue of divine 
And if there 


This silent waiting is 80 contrary to the wisdom 
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lently attentive to the manifestation of the spirit 
in the heart, the most excellent teacher, such are 
taught to cease from their own works, and simply 
to depend upon God, that as he influences by his 
grace, they may be qualified, mentally or vocally 
to worshit p be fore him. If, in order to worship, 
the mind de not settle into stillness, the passions 
will be at work, and may agitate into enthusiastic 
heats and vague imaginations. But in true still- 
ness and singleness of soul towards God, they are 
silenced and subjected. ‘The still small voice of 
the inspirer of all good then comes to be heard, 
and the mind being closely engaged in attention 
thereto, and answering it in faith and humble sub- 
$ mission, feels divine life and love spring up, and 
receives ability therein truly to worship the great 
Author of its existence, with a devotion which no 
forms can reach. ‘This worship is not entered 
upon by totally laying aside our faculties and fall- 
ing into a senseless stupor, as some may imagine, 
but by a real introversion of mind, an attention 
fixed singly upon the alone object of all adoration, 
in patient, yet fervent desire afier him. And with- 
out the intervention of words, the spiritual sire neth 
of those thus exercised, is often renewed, and their 
souls nourished by the holy fellowship and com- 
munion of the body and blood of Christ. 

Monro, in his ** Just Measures for the Pious 
Instruction of Youth,”’ speaking of devotion, says, 
‘* When the devout soul is 
created things, from sin and self, and corruption, 
ind firmly believing that Gal who filleth all things, 


dise ngage d from all 


is present in the soul, ayG ready to display his 
power, and communi his light a grace 
doth by an act of faith, state himself in his 


sence, and there having turned the eve of the soul 


to th interior, and made n entire surrendeé i 
himself into the hands of God, with an humble 
desire, that he would dispose of him as he pleases, 


} 
and that his holy will may be done in him; he 
continues in a profi und silence and recollection. 
wailing for the divine good pleasure. The bless- 

1 God, as the experience 


vout persons com ibundantly testify, visits thes 


olf many eminently de- 
. alias ! } ' . . 
souls that depend on him, with his peculiar favors 
displ 1ys In the m the riches of his power ind grace, 
in an ineffable manner, the 


reality of his presence in their inward man; whence 


nal makes them fee 


it comes to pass, that they improve wonderfully 


in every thing that is good, just, and true, pure 
and lovely, and advance with speed towards 
christian perfection.” 
Although this divine and spiritual devotion may 
e experienced wl! ur hands are employed in 
e business of this world, and no doubt many 
us souls ire P 1 i out before Ci iin secret 
ler a thankful set his merey and his grace, 
yet such will be also drawn to assemble togvethe 


that they may unite in spirit in this dutv. ‘Those 


illed; ** Even the youths shall faint and 


ythey that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 


rength; they sh mount u 
( les, tev 
t shall walk and not faint. 

onde 


f LOVE OF GOD. 


The love of God is the truest key of knowleda« 


s brightens the soul.’’ It brightens the understand 


ing, as well as warms the affections; clears 


* 
will know the promise 


p with wings as 


shall run and not be weary, and they 


cording to that sublime aphorism of a great man: 


ae 


a 


ee 
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head as well as enlarges the heart; 


and gives to 


the soul an open and free view of the greatest and 
noblest truths in nature. It is the best teacher and 
instructor in theory, and the best guide and di 


rector in practice; the best expositor of scriptures; 
the best resolver of doubts; 
of the will of God; the best decider of 
conscience; the best moderator and composer of 


disputes and controversies in religion; 


the best distinguishe 
cases ol 
and in one 
word, as *‘ the fear of God is the beginning,’’ so 
the love of God is the pt rfection and accom plish- 
ment ** of wisdom.’ 


- ~—ee + 


MARGARET ANDREW 


The following beautiful and interesting biogra- 


phical sketch is extracted from ** The Female’s 


Encyclopedia.”” We commend it to the particulat 
attention of our juvenile readers. 

Marcaret ANnpDREws was the only child of Sir 
Henry Andrews, bart. and Elizabeth, 
er in Buckinghamshire. Very early she 

vinced tokens of decided piety. Her parents be- 
stowed on her truly ilinious instructions, which, 
by the divine blessing, produced such an effect, 


his lady, ol 


to render her devoutly inclined as soon as she un- 
derstood any thing. Delight in prayer, in read- 
ing, and hearing her duty detailed, and in singing 
devotional hymns; eminent meekness and justice; 
easy and dutiful submission parental reproof, 
and evident care to profit thereby; perfect hatred 
and careful avoidance of lying, dissimulation, and 
deception; general charity; tender-heartedness to- 
wards the poor, and constant readiness to minister 
to their were the beautiful fruits of 

pious principle in the mind, which this excellent 
child displayed. What a lovely 
excellencies is here! 


necessities; 


assemblage of 
With what earnestness and 
solicitude do we say to every young female, ** Go 
thou and do likewise. 

At ht years of age, 
drews evinced still more clearly the sincerity and 
solidity of her principles of true piety. was 
constantly solicitous for her eternal welfare; ever 
looking beyond the perishable and fleeting things 
of time; diligently studied, and commited 
memory poruons of the Sacred Scriptures: 


seven or elg Margaret An- 


She 


to 


aSs- 
ay 


/ 
siduously sought the society of good ministers, 
for the purpose of profiting by their conversation 
and instructions; and proportionably increased in 


charity to the poor, inquiring into their distresses, 
and as far as possible relieving them. 
Her indifference 


> 
age : 


to the world, even at 
was eminently great. She value 
deceptive vanities, little as too 
souls; indeed, from year to year, or even 
perhaps during their whole lives, bestow few o1 
no serious thoughts thereon. 


' 
such an 
it, and its 
many do thei 


as 


who, 


She was 
different to all those gaieties and var 


very ine 
ities which 
most voung ladies so much admire; 


she submitted to wear such 


and althoug! 
apparel is her station 
required, yet she was never puffed up by it. Be- 
ing once taken to see a play, before she was quite 
twelve years of age, and afterwards questioned as 
to how she liked it, she replied, ** I like it so, that 
I never desire to see another Not that she was 
destitute of discernment to or 
memory to retain, what might seem most worthy, 
for she was eminent in both; but her mind, being 
accustomed to true and solid delights, found no 
pleasure in such vain and empty amusements.— 

She accordingly adhered to her determination, and 
wisely refused to waste any more time in pursuing 
them. 

Not content with diligence and constancy 


either observe, 


in pe- 

: J} | ks ’ » iF ly > ‘ 
rusing religious books, with regularly perusing a 
daily portion of the Holy Seriptures, and with 


subsequent private meditation, the excellent young 
Jady was extraordinarily regular and exemplary 
in her devotions. At least three times 


a dav, she 





pleasa wness, 


constantly occupied herself in prayer. Very often, 
even in the 


also, midst of recre she 


dismiss her maids, and retire 
of 


ations, would 
to the secret exercise 
ittul and profitable privilege. Somuch 
is great duty, that she 


two 


this deligl 


a 
{ 
, 


delight did 


' 
Sii€ 


take m th 
tumes forgot the } 
health, by 


the sharpest 


sOTiit 


time, and 


apst hazarded 
together, 
winter weatlicr, iu her closet; 
though carnesily entreat 
prevailed upon to retire. 
it with her to utter her as| 


her 


continuing hours 


x in 
whence, 
scarcé ly 
So habitual, also, was 
to the God of 
Heaven, that scarcely an liour passed without her 


turning silently 


l, she could be * 
iraulons 


from her 


company, and breathing 
a secret ejaculation, ‘This was frequently per- 
ceived by those who were with her, by the man- 


ner of her action, though no sound escaped her. 
From this holy and pre-eminently beneficial ex- 
ercise, nothing could divert her. Being at London 
bout a year before her death, she had there many 
avocations, and more than ordinary occa 
going from home; but she invariably performed 
this duty before leaving the 


» house; and even when 
invited 


lady to pay her respects 
to the queen, and dressed accordingly for the pur- 
—— s! would by no 
duty 


But 


such | leasure 


lo accoippany a 


ie neglect her usual 
, but first retired to her secret devotion. 

though she spent so much time, and took 

in this laudable retirement, vet she 

cheerful and affable in company. She 

. manifested by the tenor of her conversation that 


means 


was ever bie 


she could be at once strictly i and devout, 
and courteous and obliging in her behaviour to 
others; while the sweetucss of her aspect and be- 


haviour was tempered with such a gravity as 
rarely found in a person of her age and station. 

Would that this bright example of so excellent 
a female might convince the generality of our sex, 
that it is good for them also to draw near to Him 
who made them! For, they may be assured, how- 
ever harsh and severe they may falsely imagine a 
life of piety to be, every real christian can joyfully 
prove, that the ways of wisdom “ are 


1s 


ways ol 
her paths are peace;”’ that 
godliness has the promise of this present life, as 
well as of the future; and that, 
there is 

ble and excellent young lady seemed 
yresentiment, that she 
long in this world. 

illness which terminate 


and all 


‘in keeping God's 
commandments, 

This ami 
to have a | 


to remain 


great reward.” 


was not destined 
Shortly before the 
her life, she thus ex pos- 
on evineing so much anx- 

‘*Am | not in the hands of 
God? C preserve me? If it be his plea- 
sure, I shall live; if not, your care cannot preserve 
nd what and if he You 


me. A 
be leng after If y live rante or 
iong alter! { you live twenty o1 


tulated with her mother 


her. 


annot he 


ious care for 


should take me? 


will not | 


thirty years alier me, what Is that to eternity?” 
About this time, also, a journey to Devizes being 
conten lated, she observed, ** If I go to Devizes, 


L shall return no more.”’ 
Some time after, when she was within a few 
mouths of attaining the fourteenth year of her age, 


the fatal sickness seized her, which eventually 


translated her to a life of endless felicity. During 
the whole of her illness she displayed the utmost 


resignation, Joined with fervent piety; spending 
much time in pre yer, and, when she could not 
speak, showing great signs of inward devotion. 


! 
a¢ 


a true and faith- 
ppy, resigned, serene, and joyful. 


r dying hours were those of 


ful christian: h: 


Shortly belore het cde in, her mother asked her, 
‘* My dear, are you so ii that vou think you shall 
die? Be not shy to tell me, for it will not be hard 


for me to part with yousto God, if it be his plea- 


sure.”’ Smiling, she replied, +48 hope God will 
pardon my sins.”” ‘Toa repetition of the ques- | 
tion, she returned only the same answer; and her 


whole conduct plainly evinced that no fear of death 
troubled her, and that true religion rendered the 
approach of the conqueror of humanity in nowise 
din igreeable, but, on the cuntrary, desirable. Her 





sions of 


oo 


last requests were, that the chancel of Lat hbury 
church should be paved with marble; - it fifteen 
pounds should be given to the poor of that parish, 
and forty pounds to those of Newport Pagnel.— 
She then observed to her parents, —** Pray do not 
be troubled when I am gone.” 
ing her father, she said 
be long after me, father?’ So also to her mothe r, 
‘Do you think you shall be = ig after me, mother? 
The whole family then knelt 
mended her to God; during which seemed 
devout and cheerful. ‘The prayer ended, she bow- 
ed forward, saying, ** 1 t) 
father.’’ 


Ivarnestly regard- 
** Do you think you sha 


Ail 


down, and recom- 


she 


rank God, and thank vou, 
After a few words with the minister, shy 
was heard to pray, and to call upon the name of 
our RepEEMER; and thus, in the full possession 
of intellectual power, and fraught with happiness 
and peace, her triumphant soul ascended to Him 
who gave it. 

In this brief account of as comparatively brief a 
life, what a glorious display of piety is contained! 
What graces and virtues were so eminently de- 
veloped in this admirable young Fady, whose 
whole life did not extend to fourteen years! W hat 
rich and ripe fruits of holiness we re. produced in 
so short an existence! And what an impressive, 
admonitory, and condemn atory lesson is furnish- 
ed, to those aged cumberers of the ground, who, 
haply, have numbered their threescore or three- 
score and ten years, and yet have never perform- 
ed one act of sincere and fervent devotion towards 
Gop, or of true christian benevolence to their fel- 


low-creatures, throughout 


their lengthened lives’ 


«weer 


The following letter, written many years ago, 
was handed to us by a Friend; and as it contains 


some useful | 


and 
irit in which it should be met by 


hints on the viee of detraction, 


the proper s; 
those whose characters may be impugned without 
cause, we give it a place in our columns. 
Extract of a letter to a friend whose 
had been ijustly assailed, 


characte 


What connexion has thy happiness or enjoy- 
ment with the pursuit or investigation of evil re- 
port through those channels of filth 
in which it ever finds its cours 
ports never find 
channel of eternal life. ‘The stream ca 
above its fountain. Leta report be strictly true 
in point of fact, if its circulation be of 
tendency, its course will be found only 
nels of corruption. 


and ¢ rruptiou 
For these re- 
he purified 


can ine 
nnot rise 


entrance into 


pernicious 
in chan- 
king and watch- 
ing only for good, would not our ears be closed 
from hearing of evil? If 
trace this report to its souree, would it not inter- 
rupt the enjoyment of the for the present 
moment?) And do we know any other enjoyment 
than that which is to be found in the 
ment? The further I 
on this matter, 


If we are se 
we could successfully 

! 
mina 


present mo- 
ive pursued my reflections 
the more 


has its importance van- 


ished; till, like a passing sound, it seems wholly 
unworthy the attention of a soul ascending from 
earth with prospects towards heaven, 

If this report be founded on fact what ean it 


avail us to ascertain it? Is our peace necessarily 


connected with it? if so TL do not understand where 
true peace arises. Can the truth which ts im- 
mutable, be at all affected thereby? Is that which 


than a false 


i 


suffers any thing, more 


profession! 
And is it cause of sorrow 


that this false profession 
should be stripped of its disguise? If this report 
and evil in its nature and tendency, (of 
which I have no kind of doubt.) and became so 
verhaps through misunderst: nding originally, what 
benefit can result from a knowledge of it, if it does 
not necessarily concern our peac -e? What is char- 
acter among men? What is fame unto him whose 
hopes 
eternal? 


be false 


are full of immortality, and whose life 1s 
I believe it will be found to be a truth 











that in proportion as our peace is disturbed by evil 

report, it will be restored by good report; and this 

} must be a peace depending upon the caprice of 
nen; as changeable as their opinions; a peace be- 

ginning and ending in transitory enjoyments.— 
‘There 1s a feeling of resignation, a de pe ndence on 
he Creator alone, for the source of all happiness 
which seeks no defence against malicious attacks, 
ecause these attacks cannot reach it: its enjoy- 
ments Coming irom a source immut ible are con- 
sequently of a similar nature. I can say in sim- 
ty, and with grateful sensations, that it has 
now been a considerable time since I have been 
solicitous about what men should say or think of 

; 


hat I can ¢ 
science void of offence. And I can have no more 


} 


n njoy a clear con- 


e or others, so t 
. 


solicitude for the character of another than for my 
own. A character depe nding on the changeable 


opinions of man is not worthy the possession of a 


hristians and he ean never walk before men with 


view to establish or matnt: 






lracter. 
’ 


His views being immortal, 
opinions of men cannot affect him. 


1 





ry’ ‘ ] . | ° - 
Che less notice there is taken of evil report, 


and there would be none if people were concern- 


| above all things to mind their own proper busi- 
ess,) the sooner it dies for want of support; and 


| could derive no more satisfaction in searching 


out its origin than in circulating it. If we have 


no character to defend for ourselves or others; 
one esteemed of any value which others can 


give or take from us, we can have no solicitade 
‘bout our reputation or that of others—feeling the 
mmutability of the christian religion, this is our 


‘<tr ar wr mon “t. >} | eA ¢ 
salety and our support; it needs no delenct and 
{ } . hy ] 
‘an have none from mutable beings, but will be 


> ae nee of all its subj ets, and | 


call 


For Ericnds’ Weekly Int 


DIVINE INFLUENCE NECESSARY TO TRUE 
RELIGION AND VIRTUE 


When Jesus declared, ** I can of mine own self 


»nothing;’’ and again, ** without me ye can do 


l 

, , 99 Oe lor } 1] | | 
iollling, it must’ be inferred that he alluded to 

} 

i 


himself in diflerent senses, or otherwise his 


al in- 
guage \ ould a] 


( ppear inconsistent and contradic- 
ory. In the former case, he has reference to 


iimself merely as a man, subject to the common 
laws of our nature, and as such absolutely de pen- 


ent on God, the Father; in the latter, he con- 


iers himeeil as the repr tative of that inward 
} \ ‘ ' ' ; 7 : 
law of Divine Grace by which he was influenced 
in all his actions, and of which he furnished in 


his own person a most beautiful and perfect ex- 
mple. In corroboration of this latter view, we 


ive the testimony of his discipl 


long observed, and well understood the character 


his beloved master: ** And the Word was made 


sh, and dwelt amon 


g us, full of grace and 
fruth.’’ Ihave omitted the parenthetical part of 


the text, in order to preserve the connexion, an 


thi mu 


to give the point of the « xpression. In the sense 
ove-mentioned, as the personification of the Di- 


vine principle of grace and truth in the soul, Jesus 


very frequently speaks of himself, and this facet 
we should constantly keep in view; for without 
this key, we shall be often at a loss to compre- 


han] +} . - - j ‘ ¢ 
lend the true meaning ol many o! his most st 


‘iA 
ing and instructive sayings. ‘*I am the living 


bread which came down from heaven. “Tam 
the door; by me if any man enter in, he shall be 
saved, and shall go in and out, and find pasture.” 
‘lam the good shepherd, and know my sheep, 
and am known of mine.”” ‘* My sheep hear my 
voice, and I know them, and they follow me.”’°— 
‘Iam the true vine.” “Iam the vine, ye are 
the branches: he that abideth in me, and I in him, 
the same bringeth forth much fruit; for without 


me, ye can do nothing.”’ I might multiply quota- 
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tions of this kind, by which it is sufficiently a 
parent that in these frequent allusions to himself, 
Jesus had other views than to direct the attention 


of the people to his outward person, lor in reier- 
ence to the latter, he expressly told his disciples, 


- vers 
at y expedient for you that | go away.” Now 
itis obvious from what is here stated, as well as 
from the several passages ol scripture ove re- 
cited, that Jesus Christ most clearly and strong 
inculeated the doctrine that man ts absolutely 
pendent on Divine aid and direction. ** For if 
PO not way,” suid he, ** the Comlorter w 
come;”’ and he immediately shows who this Con 
forter is: ** When he, the Spirit of ‘Truth, is come, 
he will guide you into all truth.” I hay é 


Y 
| 
I 


induced to offer the foregoing remarks, 
to illustrate the necessity of constant re! 
this inward and Divine Guide in all our mo 
ments; for whatever some may think to the con- 


trary, it is only those things into which this 


i 
Spirit of truth leads us that can be of ultim 
benefit to us, or entitle us to Divine a plan 
Any rule or instigator to action short of this w 
leave the mind dissatisfied and conscious ol in- 


ward weakness and defect. ‘* All that ever cany 
efore me are thieves and robbers: but the shes 
did not hear them.’’ Here is another strong 

ure, showing the effect of false principles on th 
mind, when they usurp the power of governn 
which -belongs of right to the Divine Spirit. 'T) 





enfeeble and impoverish the soul over which they 
acquire this ascendancy, 


peace and enjoyment. 


nd deprive It Ol SOlId 
It is true that under these 


erroneous intiuences, thieves and robbers as they 


undoubtedly are, and in the end will discovei 


themselves to be, men and women are capa of 
performing great things. Indeed the apostle P 


carries his views on this point So lar that were 
not that we are accustomed to bow, without d 


mur, to the authoritv 





y ol scripture, many persons 
would at once dispute the truth of his propositions; 
but these stand upon too solid a ground to be dis- 
turbed by the cavil or objections of the self-co 
dent and selt-righteous. ‘* ‘Th ugh | speak wilh 
the tongues of men and of angels; though | ha 
the gilt of prophecy, and understand all mysteries 
and all knowledge; and though I have all { So 
that Ll could remove mountains; though | slow 
all my goods to feed the poor, and though I give 


my body to be burned, AND HAVE Nor CHARiry, 


it profiteth me nothing.” Now this charity is 
Divine Love, the highest principle of act 


ean govern the human mind, and is consequent! 


' t { 
AUPLE Labatt 


the same as the Spirit of truth above-mentions 


; i iV u 
From the foregoing it will be perceived how gt 
ind specious are the achievements of which man 


is capable when from under the government o 


Divine influence, and yet many make their re- 


! ° 2 } 
liglon Consist entirely in such things. A few days 


ago, while engaged in reading the writings ol 
: : 
celebrated author, highly esteemed in the li ry 
! : - 
ind religious world, my mind was forcibly im- 


pressed with the foregoing views. 
often seen the danger to which many are | 
of mistaking their own creations and perfurmances, 
which it will not be denied are in m iny cases ex- 
tremely beautiful and captivating, for the genui 
fruits of righteousness, and not onlv so, but as 
evidences of the highest degree of moral and in- 
tellectual excellence. ‘The writer to whom I have 
alluded € Xp itiates with great eloquence nd fervor 
on the innate powers of the human mind; its 


natural love of goodness; its ready acknowledg- 


ment and admiration of the beautiful and sublime. 


He hints most plainly aod unambiguously, that 
those capabilities with which it is endowed con 
iain within themselves a means of expansion to 
which we can hardly set any limits; that its pro- 
ficiency in virtue and its progress toward perfection 
depend entirely upon the free and vigorous exer- 


cise of its powers; that it needs no supernatural 
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mpulse or direction; and that to look for the itte 
vould imply a disparagement of the human intel- 
t. Now I fear that the tendency of the age is 
lly in favor of this Opinion; t however 
plausible it may appear, | have no hesitation in 
mouncing it radically unsound, and a most dan 


ous and pernicious error. If piven way to, it 


| root up all christian principle of action, and 
in virtue in its ten thousand specious forms, 

las zoned on the page of history, will start 

{ ke the pl ice ol pure rignteousness 1 

Divine charity that *‘ suffereth long and is 

: ; that envieth not; that vaunteth not itself; is 
| up; that doth not behave itself unseem- 


seeketh not her own; that 1s not eas 


‘ that thinketh no ev it rejo n 
it rejuiceth in the \ 
} 1., Smo. G6lh, 1845. 


( t I np 1¢ 
Valet Vi 15 
"| n. from 53° to 53°—su hine A n= 
1 W.—fresh breeze. 
This afternoon on walk out to I ! 
| to arrive at tl of Sar st as 
I 
was Issuing trom 1 ession ol st 
| others. ‘This mony wae 6 co 
1 of those of last « r, of 
t i’ us, the first bis! {M ho was 
r of the island at t of Paul’s ship- 
, was shortly after tl e\ t erted by 
1, 1 ultimately sufle martyrdom I'he 
S 1 consisted of pe a da indred in- 
Iv! , all of whom w "i robes. (not 
ery unlike the shirts bi 3 wear over their 
dress, and red capes ] iy of them had 
‘ | : } | vin war ¢ » 
VI ped wout their as inging ¢ ei 
! 
| 1 | | 
shoulders something ile napkin; oO s had 
‘ s r d | lave ‘ hers 
. Wo! q ps I were he two 
| 1% S ¢ ryin 1 | t Nort- 
i 
1on rods ¢ tubes the ime¢ { ol 
n diameter and fi r six feet ne: they 


: ; 
were foliowed by a train of monks, each with a 


wax candle, four feet long, in his hand which 
was intended to be lighted, but had be extin- 
cuished by the wi After these, bort thie 
oulders of a dozen 1, Came a ir ge of 
bishop, repre ry him in a sitting po e, 

| surrounded by ultitude of devices, that it 
vas yond my | ng or ingent » find a 
( for. Then inother train of sts 
r them a ¢ y suppor ’ ge - 

iracter. ‘These w | »wed t in, 
rd y bv anotl ring st I s r lan- 
erns like the first, a lof silver ur it I sup- 
pose i was for ho ne sacrament, sliver 
‘enser, suspended ins of the s metal 
5 I mt si I k and for € tting 

{ es of yu ens ‘Those concluded 
nN). A concourse I tators 

vas < ed. at the im $s, Cl IX, and 
other s lo }¢ S¢ 1 by the men OVS 
mmong em un ] eir he ls l Ken ol 
venel ” All the 1 sof tl procession, 
exce those that 1 other objects, held in 
thre ot s the | wax eandles. [here was a 
iu it show ol se I in the wh le pt cession, 
vet I observed as they occasionally stop] ed some 


of the elderly men cl itted and laughed ane 


hat 


haved with about the same levity that might have 


been expected of them on the occasion of a politi- 


cal rej icing. 


Ist mo. 24th. T! 
ers and sunshine—w ind W., gentle. 


rm. from 50° to 57°—show- 


‘To-morrow being the anniversary of the con- 


version of St. Paul, th 


is evening about every hour 
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all the bells in the town—and their * name is le- 
gion’’—were simultaneously rung. Such a din 
was produced as I never heard anywhere else, not 
even in Philadelphia during an alarm of fire. ‘The 


statues of a number of the saints at the corners of 


the streets and before the churches were also bril- 
liantly illuminated in commemoration of the event. 
The grand celebration does not take place here, 
however, but at Citta Vecchia, where Paul resid- 
ed, and where the cathedral especially dedicated 
to him is situated. ‘There, there is to be a grand 
illumination with fireworks, music and a proces- 
sion, similar to what took place at Floriana a few 
days ago. ‘There are two cities, three towns and 
twenty-two casals or villages on the island, each 
of which has its tutelar saint to whom these honors 
are duly paid on stated days set apart for the pur- 
pose. 


26th. First-day. Therm. from 49° to 
very little (!) rain—wind fresh from N. W. 


Besides the regular market this morning there 
was a fair held in an adjoining street, at which 
dry goods, groceries, hardware, shoes, caps, ropes, 
trinkets, and a great variety of other articles were 
exhibited for sale on the pavement, or on trays 
carried about among the crowd by the venders.— 
A very large concourse of people was in attend- 
ance, and the scene was one of the most busy we 
have witnessed since being here. 


30th. Therm. from 53 
W.—-zgentle breeze. 


62°— 


to 64°—clear—wind 


In the course of a short excursion on the water 
this afternoon, an opportunity afforded to make 
some inquiries concerning the manner of living 
of the boatmen. I observed to one of them that 
they did not wear shoes, and asked him if his feet 
did not get cold? He intimated that they did not, 
but gave as a more important reason that he could 
not afford shees. When, he said, he was so for- 
tunate as to earn a shilling in the day, by the time 
he had bought three loaves of bread, a little oil, 
or a little cheese, (for his wife, four children, old 
father and mother, and self,) there was not much 
left to buy shoes with; besides this, he had to pay 
38. 6d. a week for his room. The bread, he said, 
was not the white bread we ate, but was coarse 
and dark. ‘The cheese, too, that he alluded to, is 
of a very inferior description, being hard, mouldy 
and looking quite unfit for food. Desiring to know 
more particularly of what their meals consisted, I 
asked him what they usually had for breakfast? 
‘* Bread and a little oil, sir, or a little bit of salt 
fish, sir, or a few olives or chestnuts, sir,’’ 
his reply. 


was 


And what for dinner? 


‘* For dinner, sir! oh, the same, sir—break fast 
and dinner all one, sir. Get up at four o’clock, 
sir—ten or eleven, eat breakfast, sir. When -go 
in at night, sir, then eat again bread and oil, sir— 
that’s all for one day, sir.” 

3ut do v rer have te; flee? 

sut do you never have tea nor coflee? 

**Once in a while, a little drap, sir, for the 
children, sir—for myself, no, sir.”’ 

Do you never have any meat? 

‘**Oh, sometimes on a Sunday, sir, buy half a 
pound, sir; but meat no cheap, sir—take the mo- 
ney very soon, sir.” 

This man, who is one of the most active and 
decent looking of his class, I have no doubt fares 


as poor, as his living is much better than most of 
his companions. 


Having learned how important every penny : 


to these boatmen, we can no longer wonder a 

their excessive anxiety to get employment. There 
are generally at least half a dozen of them on the 
watch for us when we leave our hotel; and if we 
happen to walk toward the water, we are imme- 


97? 


sir? ‘A boat, sir?” ‘A boat, sir?’”’ each ap- 
plicant lifting his hat or cap as he speaks. If we 
tell them we do not wish one, they are so reluc- 
tant to believe it that they run on before us, stop- 
ping every few moments to look back to see if we 
are coming, each time lifting their caps again in 
the most beseeching manuer, in the hope th: it we 
may yet be induce d to give them a favorable an- 
swer. ‘This they continue until we make a turn 
in a direction that renders al] doubt as to our pur- 
pose out of the question, and then they turn back 
to lay in wait for somebody else. D. J. G. 


sir 
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For Friends’ 


BY ANN C. HAZARD. 


Hast thou never walked fo 
To taste 
When the 


Has wakened all natur« 


rth in the morning, 
the fresh fragrance of spring 
beams of the warm sun returning, 


to sing. 


When even the dumb of creation 
Have poured forth the eloquent song, 
And offered a grateful oblation, 


To Him, to whom praise doth belong. 


O how often I’ve t 
At 


Be such harmony ever 1 


tin my musing, 
an hour and a season like this; 
ny choosing, 


Such heart-felt expressions of bliss. 


May I ever attend to th 
That Nature around m« 


There is truth in each word of its preaching, 


teaching, 


displays; 


Spontaneous each anthem of praise. 


It is not like the cold adoration 
That swells with the organ’s full tone, 
gut the heart’s unaffeeted oblation, 
For the 


good that is felt and is known. 


O my soul! be this lesson ever before me, 
May I never presumingly dare, 

An offering to offer before thee, 
O Lord, which thou didst not prepare. 


~77eoe + 
NEVER GIVE UP! 
Never give up! it is wiser and better 

Always to hope than once to despair; 
Fling off the 
And t 


Never give up! or th iaatlin n may sink you— 


load of 


’ 


Doubt’s cankering fetter 


yreak the dark spell of tyrannical care. 


Providence kindly has mingled the cup, 


And in all trial 


The watchword of life must be, 


; or trouble 8, bethink you, 
Never give up! 


there 
Helping the hopefi 


Never give up! are chances and changes 
il a hundred to one, 
And, through the chaos, High Wisdom arranges 
‘ver success—i *vou’ll only hope on. 
I a t 
Never 
Knowing that Prov 


And 
Is the true watchword of Never 


give up! for the wisest is boldest, 
idence mingles the cup, 
the be st, as the oldest, 


of all maxtins 


give up! 
5 ft 


Never give up! though the grape-shot may rattle, 
Or the full thunder-cloud over you burst: 

Stand like a rock, and the storm or the battle 
Little shall harm you, though doing their worst. 

Never give up! if adversity presses, 
Providence wisely has mingled the eup, 

And the best council, 


Is the stout wa 


in all your distresses, 
tchword of Never give up! 


BEAUTIFUL FIGURE. 


Life is beautifully compared to a fountain fed 
by a thousand streams that perish if one be dried. | 
It is a silver cord twisted with a thousand strings 
that part asunder if one be broken. Frail and 


dangers, which make it much more strange that 
they ese: ape so long, than that they all 
perish suddenly at last. We are encompassed 
with accidents every day to crush the mouldering 
tenements that we inhabit. The seeds of disease 
are planted in our constitutions by nature. The 
earth and the atmosphere whence we draw the 
breath of our life are impregnated with death— 
health is made to operate its own destruction, 
The food that nourishes the body, 
elements of its decay; 


almost 


contains the 
the soul that animates it by 
a vivifying fire, tends to wear it out by its own 
action; death lurks in ambush along our paths, 
Notwithstanding this is truth, so palpably confirm- 
ed by the daily examples before our eyes, how 
little do we lay it to heart! We see our friends 
and neighbors perish around us, but how seldom 
does it occur to our thoughts that our knell shall 
|perhaps, give the next fruitless warning to the 
world. 
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Public the Public 
School System of this State involves principles 


Schools.—Believing that 


at variance with the best interests of the commu- 


nity, we are glad to find an increasing disposition 
on the part of Friends to question the propriety 


of allowing their children to receive instruction 


in our public schools. 
We are aware that plausible reasons were 
given for the adoption of this system, and that 


they continue to be urged for its support; but to 


persons holding the views 


acknowledged by 


Friends, we think it will not be difficult to ex- 
pose their fallacy, even with the very small ex- 
perience we have yet had on the subject. 

If mere intellectual culture were all that was 
contemplated in school instruction, the system 
would stand on very different grounds 
general the 


with it extensive moral influences, and the pub- 


; but the 


sentiment of community connects 
lic mind will not be satisfied unless these influences 
are brought into active operation. ‘This sentiment, 
Friends hold in common with others so far as to 
believe that the school education of their children 
involves moral and religious duties which rank 
among the most important of parental responsi- 
bilities. We hold that this duty is, and should 
be, an individual one, on the part of parents, and 
that it can never be safely surrendered to a politi- 
cal government wielded by crafty politicians. 
That our state government has 
duties of parents, 


assumed the 
so far as to provide for the edu- 
cation of children within its limits, is sufficiently 
known; and that it claims the right to do so, is 
shown in the circumstance of its compelling 
every member of the community to support the 


measure whether he approve of it, or not. Hav- 


ing assumed, and had conceded to it, this right to 
provide for public instruction, the exercise of con- 


trol over its character, on the part of the govern- 


‘ment, naturally follows;—and thus we find the 
‘duties of deciding upon, and providing for the 


school education of our children taken from the 
‘sacred precincts of home influences, and merged 
into a question of political partisanship and popu- 


diately saluted by a host of inquiries, ‘* A boat, thoughtless mortals are surrounded by innumerable |lar excitement. 
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How long our other civil liberties will remain 
inviolate under these influences, experience must 
determine; but that this affords a pretext for 
mingling sectarian animosities and religious big- 
otry with political rancor, we have already seen. 
A religious question growing out of this school 


system has brought opposing interests into vio- 


lent collision, with results of outrage and blood- 
shed which should startle every friend of cliris- 
uuanily. 

It cannot be expected that the great sectarian 
interests of our country will allow such an enor- 
mous moral engine, as this system, to exist, 
without earnest and untiring efforts to mould it 
to their purposes. And what does it avail that 
the laws prohibit their interference? Do they 
uot also prohibit their interference with our pris- 
ons? And yet we find regularly ordained priests 
officiating in these places under the specious titles 
f moral instructors,’ and actually receiving 
salaries from the very government whose duty it 
s to execute these laws, 

We are surprised that more of the clear-sighted 
imongst us have not, ere this, seen the dangers 
of investing a political government with the pa- 
rental authority. It is true that this authority 
is not yet entirely assumed here; but in our view 


¢ 


the legitimate tendency of the law is to place the 


! rn 
e ro 


»n of all the children of the State under 
the control of the government. As we have seen, 
the first step taken was that it was the duty of 
the government to provide for the education of all 
the children; and, under the plea of public good, 
we are compelled to support it in the prosecution 
of this view, whether we approve of the measure, 
or not. Next, the popular will says that a cer- 
tain amount of religious instruction is necessary; 
now, the Bible must be read in our public 
schools. ‘The next turn of the current may be, 
that it shall have qualified expounders, and the 
next, that all the children must attend. 

In order to be assured that these views have 
other foundation than mere fancy, let us look to 
the example of Prussia—a government that is 
lauded throughout the civilized world for its lib- 
erality on the subject of education. Here we find 
evidence of what assumed benevolence in the 
hands of absolute power may tend to (and what 
power is more absolute than a republic swayed 
by the uncertain passions of popular will?) ‘The 
school system in Prussia has become a subordi- 
nate part to the military system of the country. 
Every birth is registered by the government, and 
when the child arrives at an age fixed by law, 
the parents are waited upon by an officer, and 
informed that it must go to a certain school; and 
the penalty of refusal is imprisonment of the pa- 
rents, and an entire withdrawal of the child from 
their care! 

In order to show that a union of military with 
other instruction would not be unacceptable to 
some here even now, we subjoin the following ex- 
tract of a letter dated at Harrisburg, and recently 
published in one of the daily papers of this city: 


“The first quarter of Capt. Alden Partridge’s 
‘Literary, Scientific and Military Institute,’ end- 
ed on Thursday last, when an examination took 
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place before the Governor, Heads of Departments, 
&c., which I understand, proved very satisfacto- 
ry. ‘There is a vacation of three weeks now. 
‘There we re between fifty and sixty scholars dur- 
ing the last quarter, and it is presumed there will 
e an increase for the next. 

Mr. Jacob Eyrter, Jr., a teacher in the North 
Ward Common School, and a member of the 
Dauphin Guards, determined not to be outdone, 
has persuaded his scholars to come an hour every 
day, before the regular school hour, during which 
time he drills them in infantry tactics, and they 
are equal in skill, if not superior to the cadets of 
Mr. Partridge’s Academy. Armed with carbines 

= 


and neatly uniformed, they paid a visit to Lancas- 
ter, a few days ago. We learn they were hand- 
somely treated, and the newspapers spoke very 
highly of them. Some of the more ardent military 
men are now asking the question, why cannot mili- 
tary tactics be made a proper part of the education 
of our Common Schools, by devoting one hour 
each day to that purpose? Its success has been 
complete in this instance.”’ 

Without presuming to dictate to any of our 
friends, we ask of all a more deliberate examina- 
tion of this subject; having merely glanced at 
some of its bearings, we now leave it for their 
serious consideration. 

+-06er 
7” We have received some lines of poetry 
from our friend J. B. and would be pleased to 
give them an insertion, but we fear the style is 
not sufficiently modern to suit the taste of our 
readers. 
DIED, at Bristol, Bucks county, Pennsylvania, on the 


i 
18th inst., Marrua Downina, in the 84th year of her age, 


atter a lingering ill 


ess which she bore with christian for- 
titude and resignation. 


a 
RECORD OF NEWS. 

public interest at the present time is 

the prospect of a war between this com try and Mexico. 

The latter power, it appears from the latest iccount 


The chief topic of 


es cis 
posed to resent the act of the United States by which it has 
received the revolted territory of Texas into the Union. It 


is not for us to discuss the merit of this question. inasmuch 
is we keep aloof from political matters, but we n 

that the policy of our government in thi 
iffair presents itself at best but in a very « tionable s! 


mm spape, 


: 1 
t iy ’ ALi- 
! ° 1 
lowed to remark 


To say nothing of the ill influence which the accession of a 


new siave state must nec irily exert on the future pros. 





pects of the country, the student of history cannot fail to re- 
ollect that the Just of dominion, and of nat ] arerandise 
ment has not only enget d the most destructin wars, 
but paved the way for the ll of republics. Such, i 
will be remembered, was t fate of ancient Greece and 
Rome, and it would be we!l for us were we to tak timely 
warning from the past. War is so great a calamity; so op. 
vosed to humane and moral feeling; so repugnant to th 
spirit of christianity, and short so inin | to every in 
terest of man, that we look upon it with horror, and view its 
pproach with shame and detestation. It is to be hoped 
that the impending evil may yet be averted by prudent and 


conciliatory measures. 


Crabs.—The river Di re, in the vicinity of the city 
: ~ 


vounds plentifully witl 


known before by “the v 


In Full Bloom.—A | 


Captain Taylor, in Front | 


ry “oldest inhabitant.’ 


iow ball tree. in the garden of 
v South street. is in full bl mM, 
being the second time of’ the season, It presents a beauti- 


ful appearance. 


Gage Tree in Bloom.—A creen gage tree in the yard at 
tached to the Girard Bank is in full bloom. This is the 
second time this summer. 


Carpets of India Rubber are manufactured in New Eng- 
land, and are said to be exe 
fabric 


ent substitutes for the woollen 


Manufactures in Virginia—A woollen factory is about to 
be put in operation at Fredericksburg, Va. The Recorder 
of that place says, “Manufacturing establishments will soon 
spring up clsewhere; and we indulge the hope that the un- 
equalled water power of the Rappahannock will not remain 
long unimproved.” 


/ 
7 Coir e.— The “ Union” is ine at ‘Treasury 
D ent tor the fe wing abstract t total amount 
it mintand bran { ist month 
I $55.000; in half ea s, $131,000; in quarter 

, 85.737 50—total in gold, $191.7 ‘ 
In half dollars, $71,000; in quarter ¢ irs, $15,000; 
es, S129.000; In halt dimes, 349, 000—t u 


In cents, $3,344 67. 


| number of pieces of gold coined, 34,015. 
mber of preces ol lver, 2,472,001 


I 
I 
I 
l'otul number of cents coined, 334,467 
7 





Dog Star.— It is stated t tt ew ( it ear 
n morning Wi ery t star receding 
It is Sirius St He has no business 
lo s ch intolk Lie 
Chalk Discover sas.—Large beds of Chalk 
. und in rn A insas, t irst an 
vy discovery of the kind in the United States 
Fact wy Girl’s Sav nos.—The im nt of money deposited 
y temale operatives in the Li well Savings’ Bank, is equal 
$1250 for every factory girl in the place. Some of them 
have saved $2000 each! the interest of which, at seven 
er cent. would support them for I'wo thousand poor 
is in New York are barely able to support them- 


ives without saving anything. 


Guano.—F. Bartlett, of New York, nt for the Peru 


tan Guano Company, publish a statement in tl Ameri 
Avriculturist, by which it appears from an official re 

t and survey made to the Peruvian goverr nt in 1342, 

t there is an ample supply on the coast of Peru alone, to 

rnish 50,000 1 per 1u 100 years! which valued 
t $50 per ton, amounts to $2,500,000, a sum such as no 


is as yet proce uced ann 


Fire-damp Explosion—A terri explosion recently took 
lace in the West Mine of the Delaware Coal Company, 


in Sehuylkill county. This 1 e is worked three hun 
ed feet below the water lev The want of ventilation 
1 ¢ ised the miners to dec I y | that part of 
thi pit. Some of the overseers were examining tl spot, 
hen the inflammable gas took fire from the flame of their 


1 


lamps, causing an ¢ xplo 10on W ired three 


persons, and made extensive destrf@ction in the under-ground 


seriously 


1 


workings. ‘This season has been noted for the unusual ac. 


mulation of this dangerous fire-damp in all the mining 


districts. 


Indian Habits.—It is time that some of the domestic 





habits of the Indians residing in civilized part f the coun- 
try should be changed. The Buffalo Commercial gives a 
| ng and interesting account ol council held by the Sene- 
cas, lately at the Cattaraugus Creek Reservation. It was 
called by a committee of the S Friends, and the 
biect was to induce them to make a radical nge in their 

tem of domestic economy, especially as regards the di- 
vision of labor among them, the withdrawal of their females 


rom the labors of tl ld and other employments not suited 


to the delicacy of their sex, and hereafter t vy should de 


themselves to the business of their h 





The result was a promise by the Indians that they would 





endeavor gradually to introduce and follow the system re 
commended for their tion. There is no difficulty in 
this.—it is only for the In ns to shake « r habitual 
laziness and do t w nature inter » do. a 
not throw the burden | the poor squaw.— Sun. 

Collision of Steamers— Loss of 135 Lives.—Constantino 

le, July 17.—On t t of the 11th ult., on the Black 
Sea, about 40 miles east t Rosphorus. a most dreadful 

itastrophe too I'wo Turkish st ers, the one 
cor fr , and the other going to Trebizond, « e int 
1 sudden collision, and or ff them went down with the 
, { art of t ssenvers 
” As the Scut 1 t W le ver 
’ | 1 dec 1 maniacs, w SI nti 
mor ioht) and as t s ed her a us the tex 
7% water she tormed : nost the Scutar 
in rou with the 1 ros i utter 
iorror—a last s i th who heard will never 
orect 

But more impress { vas the passive resignation of 
the Turks; they sat t ss muttering their prayers; nel- 
ther by cry nor gesture they manifest any consternatior 
In passive silence, a at I ss of despair of Christians, 
the fatalists met their f tful doom. From the first shock 
to the sinking of t el not more than lf an hour 
elapsed.— Engl sh Paper. 

Storm in Cuba.—A most fearful storm of thander ar 
lightning took place at t town of Holguin, Island of Cuba, 
on the 4th ult., killing fifteen persons in the town, In and 
near the public squ The greatest loss of | was, how 
ever, in the vicinity t town, amounting, some ( 
counts, to between fi nd forty-five! At St. Jago the 
heat had been and continued intense; great nu rs of per 


. ; . ° one . 
sons had died from the effect of the sun. The drought cor 


tinued in that part of the Island in all its previous intensity 
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[rom Chambers’ Journal. 
A VISIT TO BIRKENHEAD. 

A time of vast mechanical means like the pre- 
sent has its sublimities as well as the earlier ages 
of the world. A Liverpool millionaire s 
day not long ago to a meeting of Perthshire pro- 
prietors, ‘* Unless you do so and so, 1’°ll take my 
railway by the east of Fife.” Consider what : 
railway is, and say if Wolsey’s ** Ego et Rex” 
was a grander thing for a subject to speak than 
this. About the same time, 
hero—a man who a few years since was a shop- 
keeper in York—was of 
brother directors to accom lish a particular object 
for the general interest, and fwo millions were 
placed at his disposal for the purpose. ‘Take 
that sum,”’ they told him, ** and make the best of 
it.’ Alexander’s 6 pass: age of the Granicus with a 
handful of hardy Greeks was no doubt a fine thing; 
but there is as much of the grand, in its own way, 
in what many English merchants are 
day. Talk of utility as hav 
poetical with us! On the contrary, the world has 
never seen or known a poetry like what a right 
spirit can trace in hundreds of the facts by whi 
we are now surrounded. 

One of the this 
deeply impressed us lately, is the 
a new city in England. A city 
) as the grow 


ai id one 


inother great railway 


commissioned by a set 


doing every 


ing over] powe 


red the 


facts of kind which have most 


ol 


istom- 


sudden rise 
> are 


centuries, 


ACC 
ed to consider th of 
ties have heretofore 
build, But 
power create d by the in lustry 
country, there is at least one city which will un- 
doubtedly have risen within the brief 
tween the boyhood and 1 of first in- 
habitants. We allude to Birke nhead on the Mer- 
sey, nea By tar the greater 
of our readers will have never heat 
even by name; yet ol t 
ders of the 


ior Cl- 
centuries to 
of the 
and wealth of this 


: } 
aiways taken 


now, such is the hugeness 


sp ice be- 


manhood its 


r Liverpool. vuumber 


d of this place 


it is one ne greatest 


Wonh- 
W hich 


r s- 
xpres 


age, and indeed one of those by 
the character of our is most ly « 
We visited it lat 
far the re ports about it were true, an l we now pro 
pose conveying to the public some idea of 
we saw and learned on the spot. 

. he Mersey at Live rpool is a river lary x 
two-thirds of a mile in breadth. ‘The ground op- 
posite to the great emporium Ol commerce was, 
till a recent period, either altogether waste, or oc- 
cupied by farms and hamlets. One ol 
named Birkenhead, had risen in 
a priory of the eleventh century. 
tion at length facilitating the intercourse 
the two sides of the river, 
posite Liverpool had become crested 
ranges of neat mansions for the mercliants 


age strong 


ed. ly, in order to ase haw 


ertain 
What 


or 


estu 


the latter, 
connexion with 
Steam naviga- 
between 
the sloping banks 
by a few 
of that 
town, and thus things went on till four or five 
years A few enter] 
came the 
river at Birkenhea 
proposed converting it Into ks supple- 
mentary to the mighty range covering six square 
miles in connexion with their Ihe 
corporation of Liverpool had bought the land sur- 
rounding Wallasy Pool, as this 
for £180,000, and now they wer 
to transfer their purchase. It was and 
parliament applied to for permission to lay out 
£400,000 in the formation of the proposed docks 
This requisite obtained, the 
docks were commenced last year, and 
rapid progress. 


De 
0} 


ago. rising persons then be- 


suil 


creek in the 


| for commercial purposes, 


aware of ableness ol a 
and 
a set of doc 


Own town. 


creek was called 


hot 


unwilling 
bought, 


being Birkenhead 


are now In 
At the same time, a city cap 
of containing a hundred thousand } 
rising close by, which our posterity will yet know 
as familiarly as we now do Liverpoul itself, or any 
of the other large towns of Britain. 

Our visit to Birkenhead took place on a sunny 
April morning of the prevent} year. Landing from 
one of the steamers which cross the Mersey eve ry 


half hour, we walked into this city of 


ible 


inha 


Mtants is 


the future 


no means 
la mere fron- 
river, we 
lth of 


: j 
Houses, UnMmMace 


with expectations which the real 
When we ha 


tier of short streets overlox 


lity by 
~ iSSe( 


} \ 
kine the 


dis: ippointe “d. 
were 


at onee launched into a mile’s brea street- 


building, where uufinist 
brickfields iffo) 
loaded wains, and troops of 
, the 
which Virgil dese 


ial 
bOdUue- 
SC: ns 
i 


noe he- 
lings, hea 


VuyS, ol mortar, 
busy workmen met 


eye in every direction. t was like the seene 
TE ne as 
but like nothing 

life. Whe 
10DS OF 


pel ed, they h 1d 


thes when he introduces 
and his companion into Cart! 


which 


we, 


had ever met our eyes in re re 


houses were occupied, or s 


ab a pe eull irly fresh Sparking look, like fur hiture 


In an 
that 
piayit 


upholsterer’s wa with 
1} 


mn maren 


private dwellings. , y eh 
in looke lol 
‘ hI 
Jn SOU« f », traceavdie as 


g or walking 


sige then. 


1} . j 1 + 
buildings posted here a line, the 


1 the cou 


along 


substratum of the roads is only i 
of 
vaneed as 
p; but be iten and 
vothed You entered a piece 

eet with a particular nome, an if an hour 


rs¢ 


| 


being formed; in othe ad- 


the su) 


an Vw € was a 


CesSs had 
far as d: 
hardly 


ro id t 


ma imized 
to be seen. 
ol 
after, walking in quit he coun- 
try—lor 

ll into 


° You wonder at 


country ure—vou 
; d 
another plece the -s 


me 
ntly it ay 


of 


ilbbe 


ars xtremiuties one 


be tween. 


find hey ¢ , except: 


il towne 


irloUus 
ly from bej 

thought 
nor 


», in elegance 


ities city, we 


} 


our own fair 
than p did 


namore | 


houses make u 


of 
Hamilton Square 
of the 


a somewhat 


issable; 
the interior 
fon 
in Edinburgh al 


Or 
comlort, 


[t is 
dle I inks live in 


M iking a de 


tilul slope rising 


poor kind of architecture. 


» mass of mid- 


tour 

and 
ittered through- 

Park. and it c 

‘ Mes ct si ‘ 


wen t *h we have ol 


iten 
loll 


t town, 


m- 
an 


ought might 


nds 


arral 
be 
town ) 


pl ice 
i 


in 


every large 
is, that 


wiict 


principle 
| I 

the ed piee of ground, 
1 both genera a has the usual 


recom 


' . 
y » ' ‘ . | at 
mendat ound, while houses 


the 
ing with 


iOns ol p 


ire oniy scattered over it, each | 


mand of a 


laving com- 
certain space without interfe: 


irangem for walks, with the gen- 


ffect from a 
suid 


nis or 


distance. ius ch family 
to hav the 


combined 


ie igh or- 


ae ’ 
with the rural 


fine 


.10n, 


{ } 11 
After a consideral va eached 


of 


a greater 


a part 


! ° ‘ . 
the environs which ts calculated to make 


impression than perha y other t! 
The 


that they have to struggle with tie 
for 


ing connect- 


ed with the town. 


misfortune of all ordinary 


large towns is, 


difficulties imposed by ner centuries—narrow 
of the want of 
right sewerage and of places of recreation for the 
Here Birkenhead, being a town build- 
an eee 

advantage. lis sewerage may be perfect 
if the managers choose; and it will be their eternal 
liswrace if this essential point be overlooked or 
inadequately attended to. They need have no 
lanes, no cul-de-sacs, no courts, none of the archi- 


streets, the nuisance 


‘emeteries 
cemeteries, 


inhabitants. 


ing from the foundation in age, has 


i great 


( 
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tectural curses of Liverpool. Finally, they have 
it in their power to reserve part of the ground at 
their command for recreation. We feel the great- 
est pleasure in stating that, following the im prov- 

ed sanitary views of the last 
made it their first 
*park’’—meaning therel 
namented 
their city. 
formed 


have 
to establish a 
'y an open piece of or- 
ground—for the future inhabitants 
We found it in the of being 
under the direction of the well-known Mr. 
Paxton of Chatsworth; and, to judge from what 


lew years, they 


one of cares 


ot 
course 


we saw of it in rather unfavorable circumstances 
it promises to be a fine place. ‘The spare 
operated upon was a senree and eighty 
Sixty being set apart for building purposes, there 
remain a herte. and twenty to laid out in 
shrubberies, walks, and drives, for the free enjoy- 
ment of the public forever. 


to he 


acres, 


be 


Remembering what 

s been made of the eleven acres Mr, 
Strutt to the Derby, we cannot doubt 
that a quantity eleven times greater will fulfil 


given by 
people of 


r 
Alre ady 
ground have been 
vast quantities of trees and flowers have 
planted; two 


sevt ral 


objects of the managers most amply. 
the required undulations of the 
effected; 


been water are formed 
1oy 
dates onty from Septemb« 
sketch of 
The whol 

and at the service 
next September. We were deli 
but the satisfa 
such a ¢: the point really 


the ideas of men 


l 
sheets of 
| 
i 


lodges 


built; anc 


ground 


are thou oh the act 


the 
st 


id to have the fir 
eyes 


last, we may be sa 
park presented 
pected 


+ 
pu ilt 


our 
} 

be eompiete 

ghted with 


vhat Wwe saw hi res etion of tne eve 


is nothing in ise; to 


are now 
tals of pub 
tals Ul pV 


rejoiced in is that so f 
advanced with respect to the essent 
health and conveniency, that, in pre poring 
a park for of the inhabitan 
been among the first things legislated 
Tro the same advancement it 
ihat the ground set apart for 
inhabitants of Birkenhead is at 
Hill, which 
in pi 
pulchral vaults and c 
cana 
a fr 
The ¥ ug 


1, ! 
i os properly ¢ 
Ings propery 


anew 
city, the use | | 


is to be 


burying t 
a spot calle i Flay- 


Here 


ion of 


} I 
also will be out of town. 


lions are ress for the construct 
tacombs, the removed ston 
for the managers, like Mrs. Gilpin. 
are ¢ ial mind—in the formation of the docks. 
hter-louses are also out of town—a suite 
iclosed, and supplied with 
‘y requisite for the preservation of cleanliness 
Birkenhead will many 
lessons to older and this is one of them. 
We came at last to the docks, which are form- 
ed by the simple process of sluicing the water of 


the W all Pool, | 
} 


ang 
1 
anns,. inner 


Raw is 
ind order. teach use 


Hh 


towns, 


sy build 
The 
with 19 feet d 


oute! 


ing quays 
150 acres in extent, 
iter; and there 
37 
reclaimed from 
on each side. . range of warehouses 


front the wet do 


slong its 
will be of 
pth of w will be a 
or low-water harbor of 
500 feet 


acres, with quay 


space ol adth 


sea 


In bre the 


Ww 
} . 
ie side tne 


} 


*k on tl towards town. 


Besides these accomn tions for shipping, there 
will be a small dock of 
of 16, with beac] 
here will thus be 
of t Mersey, 
ol 206 acres. 
duced : 


parallel in this 
| 
| 


3 acres, and a tidal basin 
ting ground for coasting vessels 
provid led, on the ¢ 


a range of docks containing an 


‘heshire side 
area 
Such a work, undertaken and pro- 
it once, may safely be pronounced without 
Around the site of the 


ready 


country. 


proposed docks a various important 
There is a large establishment belonging 
to Mr. Laird for the construction of tron vessels, 
and at which many have | There 
also copper mills, a varnish manufactory, an iron 
foundry, gun works, a patent slip for repairing 


vessels, and a boiler yard, 


works. 


een built. are 


We found three ferries between various points 
of Liverpool and Birkenhead, the fare two-pence. 
It is not unworthy of notice that the receipts are 
higher at that small rate than when they were 
double the sum. It is designed ere long to have 
steamers plying between the two shores every 
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five minutes, which will certainly be making a 
j ° ! 

near approach to the conveniency of a bridge.— 

From one landing-place on the Birkenhead side, 


railway starts for Chester, where it is continued 


ew 


vy another line to a point on the grand junction, 
nd thus brought in union with the principal ways 


this kind in the kingdom. ‘The mails from 
‘ 


t 
1 ' 


J lon to Dublin are econveved by this route, an 
is commonly used by parties passing between 

; ‘ F ' rete 
Lie [rish md ug ish capitals. I'he steamel 


sses from Kingston near Dublin to Birkenhead 


it ten hours, and from thence a mail-train 


convey passengers Lo London in about the 
. e time. lt S su CO! m} ted to have raul 
way ) Ma mhesier, a s| ip } to connect 
\Iersey and the Dee i \ ous other v 
vorks 
1 ane RB } ! ! 
it may be Inguired how irkKeni s 
1 Inhabi | tow i tne answet t! 
| population a few vO Was | i 
PY] 
t filleen thous In 1823, it was a 
| i pre \ ten vears | ( 
u undred Land, v 
\l S ) h ! \ | Sses | iv j l how 
~U S ju ey PU i 
‘ | l 0 ~ i | j - 
Amongst the last pat s we | } t 
P is, t t houses | Cc W rking = 3 
e i preparation on s i scale, that yn 
W divide & { ( ( ir ( vy, al- 
uel gis o \ ) ree ay fl iis W 
| W C5 I t We mo f 
~ \ \\ { HOUSES 
\ j i luwardiy em ner most ce 
\ We now ne leave of | ) 
. with best wishes fort success ol B ell- 
ead. Of the pro ities of that success we say 
1 word: WW feel assured th i, il thie on- 
i} cd works shall b dd 14 compl i l, the 
cs of tt Mersey will present the grandest 
nonument which the nineteenth century has 
ed to the genius of Commer and Pea e. 
oo 
| ' J ! 
DISINTERESTED LEGATEES, 
About forty vears ago, an old man of Scottish 
th, who had realized a large { ne in England, 
id from time to time made purchases c landed 
roperty in his native country, died after a pro- 
Cle 1 life Ol hnisel | i \ ( nv ony “ol 
relations. ‘These | s | fully expect- 
to be benefited by their kinsman, so that their 
prise Was necessarily very g t when they 
ied tha had execu i conveyance of his 
whole proy y toa legal practit ner of Aberdeen, 
who had been accustomed to manage it. § It ip- 
red that the old man, under the influence of 
ere crotchet, Or some temporary irritation, had 
lved to disappoint them, at t same time that 


enriched a man who had no natural claim upon 
| 

s regard, 

The relations had hardly recovered from the 

nd the friends of Mr. 





had seareely beeun to congratulate him 

mt his good fortune, when he announced to the 
irs that he had destroyed the deed, and that the 
yp ry would consequel y pass to them as if 
deceased had been intestate. He had with 


ictanee, he said, consented to allow of the deed 


t ng drawn un, and only for the purpose of SC. 
ring the property for the rightful heirs. ‘Thes« 


dividuals conse que tly entered upon full posses- 


nh ol the O1Gg Thali Ss estates and eflects. J he \ 


. 


esse) n the agent’s areentance - f ahone 
a upon the agent s acceptance a gilt of about 


‘ix thousand pounds, in gratitude for his honorable 
‘onduct. It is pleasant to record that he is still 


ving, and a considerable land proprietor nm the 
istrict where he originally practised as a solicitor 


rag 
T agent, 








More recently - a circumst ince somewhat simi- 
lar Lo¢ k | } ice, ‘lwo aged sisters were joint | ro- 
nriet s of a setate Pet ehir ‘The elder 
prietors Of an estate 1n erliishire. 1é@ eicer was 
married and had a son; the oth r was unm 
The elder dying first, her share of the property 
was inherited bv her son, then an officer in the 


Guards. ‘lhe second ladv, having some ground- 


less dislike to this gentleman, bequeathed her share 
1 ‘ } ; } | 

to a favorite nephew, far Gown In the family tree, 
ind who had noe xpectation ol such an inheritance. 
lin ling, after the death of the old lady, how the 


operty was destined, this geutleman lost no time 


mr 
i i . ’ S 


in Writing to his cousin—a person, we may men- 


' 
tion, With whom he was t slightly acqua 
for they had been living tL auistance {ror each 
other, and we in totally dillerent walks 1 
forming bim that be could not fora n 
} } ‘ | | ! 1 
LuInK Of taking advaniage ol such a Will, I 
ged to surrender his right, without any re ve, 
ito the hands of the heir-at-law. What added to 
the merit of this action, t ee consi I 
whole matter as a priva family allan S 
not a word about it to any sides the | 
cipally concerned. It only be ne known 1 
Ss uel »t leg | pr eedings lor the tt > ( 
of the property to the heu WwW, 20 Op 
! i 
ounsel having decided th t was St to |} 
upon the will, instead of ho It aS Nuil, WV 
was the wish of the lagatee. 
TY . 
u/ese eXampies ol a hi 1 cons 
Wil bé 1dmired by all. They are | y be Lit 
' . 
nobier, that pu iit O} 0 We id not! Ly 
v resented a more selfis lure in ei 
‘e. ‘The agent might have appropriated t 


estate of his client, to the preclusion oO} the hi 


heirs, and still more might » junior cousin have 


sat quietly down in possession of his aunt's | 


perty, without forfeiting the esteem of society, 
seeing that they only did what the law allowed, 
and what hundreds would have done in their case 
We therefore unavoidably accord high praise to 
their conduct, which we see to have sprung en- 
urely from a genuine integrity and 
of nature. But, it may be asked, is thts pro 
bation of such condut ta good sign ef 

morality? We fear not; for absolutely 1 rs 


taken by these two men was precisely W 
lo have been taken, and no more, ‘Thetr « uct 
only shines by reason of our believing 


men would have acted differently. Let us { 


ulmit, then, the relative merit, seeing that mos 
men feel as if they were well enough i they only 
‘t as their neighbors generally do, and any ex- 
eption from common selfishness argues a superion 
nature. But still let us so understand t 
ictlons ought not to be e, nor th merit felt as 
calling for unusual notice or commendati 
For what are all such eccentric bequests? At 
they not in almost all cases the result of meré 
lotage—not, perhaps, a provable insanity, | 
prave state of the natural leelings arising from age 
or disease, and dictati if a destination of goods 


al himself, tn an orainary 


tion, view with horror? A testator, in such 


which the testator wou 
condi 
circumstances, is a man at issue with himself.— 


He does now, in his seventieth year, we shall say, 


what, throughout the pre 


lemned in the strongest terms. He, th 


ious sixty-nine, he would 
have con: 


fore, who takes advant of the beque tL ol a tes- 


tator ascertained to be of this character, may be 
said to assist him in outraging his own norn 
feelings, and rendering 


is name a by-word and a 
reproach. ‘lhe part which he acts is little better 
than that of aman who accepts some eostly Pit 


which a child-in the simplicity of its heart has 
offered, not knowing its value, and unrecking that 


is parents were the true owners. Nor ts this all; 


for all such conduct tends to lower and kee p down 


the standard of the public morality. lt gives a 
disgusting sanction to the maxim of every man 


for himself, which is the purest essence of bar- 


wcoLiil 
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barism, and tends more than anything else to re- 
turd the happiness of mankind. 


From the Color M 
INTERIOR OF AFRICA 


I'he interior of Africa is as yet almost a ferra 


/ 


a. We know Europe thoroughly. Asia 


has been traversed in all its length and breadth 


'y civilized travellers. With the geography of 
America we may call ourselves familiar. But 
ow littl do we know of the vast continent which 


es almost wholly within the tropics, and of 
reater part seems shut up as eflectu- 


{ 
lly against the advances of civilization, as if it 
, 


pianet 
iins of the Moon would be subject to a more 


rate observation were they situated upon that 


were upon another Indeed, the moun- 


satellite from which they derive their name. ‘The 


ris of civilized travellers have been for centu- 


ies directed to the recesses of this continent, vet 


ur-filths of it is blank upon our maps. Its 
whole centre is one bro d une X| lored recion, and 
information obt 1ined by recent travellers is of 
most aggravating kin showing us mines of 

1 which it is inpossible to work. 
Before giving the result of these discoveries, 
\ hOOKWK upon Atri l S tie world ras Known 
} as it may familiar to most of our read- 
s I oyypt, an Olu WOFrn ¢ country, in in 
s one of 1 most interesting places « the 
tl, ¢ upi ism poruon ol orth 
we ncorner. ‘The river Nile has been explor- 
) s sourees, by Bi i other traveltiers 
vho have given us some { ‘The Bar- 
tates occ y the n el Do 1 border- 


cul rn | 
ing on the Mediterranean. South of this, and 
ae Se Raat 
stretching from the Nile to 
eat desert of Zalara. \) 


} coasts ire small est 


, is the 


ic wes- 





factories, 


for trade in slaves, gold dust, ivory, palm oil, and 


other vegetable productions. ‘This trade h s been 
early monopolized by the English untl lately 
it now A rican ¢ prize has tal 1 large 
| tion of it out of their hands Un this coast 
‘ two estabi ments ot Ser | one na 
al i, est sh s colonies for emancipated 
ves; but bot » we ive reason to eve ire 
i wretched cor The Eng I ive pos- 
ession t the (¢ ( Good Hope —(Un the 
stern shore the t number of 1 lependent 
ereignues, W carry on a im 1 trade 
Ihe Imaun of Mi is a prince of considerable 
iberality and « se, (uite rece y the 
English have m setilemet Aden, nea 
he mouth of the Red Sea. Having once obtain- 
ed oot hold, they, English like, began to push 
mit them, and one their first discoveries was 
river, where none was marked upon vec t, 
up this they steam«e 1 three hundred mules, 

without finding the least obstruction. 

Ilaving now passed round this 
k Into the 1 2. For half 











na treasure iti | exploratio 

found that this whole tract of country ts one of 
mazing ferulity and uty, abounding in gold, 
ivory, and tropical vegetation. There are hun- 
lreds of woo for dying and tec- 
ural pt ses, not fo id in othe parts of the 

pur) 

Woul Through it for thousands of miles sweeps 
1 rive irom three to six mules bro d, with clear 
water, and of unsurpassable depth, flowing on at 


miles an hour, without 

) Interrupt iis navigation. 
this, tributary waters of 

such volume as must have required hundreds 
of miles to be collect l, yet they seem scarcely 
to enlarge it. It pours its waters into the Atlan- 


1 p } ‘ 
tic through the most magnificent delta in the 


world, consisting of pé rhaps a hundred mouths, 
| 


extencing proba 


ly five hundred miles alon 
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coast, and mostly, broad, deep, and navigable for 
steamboats. Upon this river are scattered cities, 
some of which are estimated to contain a million 
of inhabitants, and the whole country teems with 
a dense population. Far in the interior, in the 
very heart of this continent, is a nation in an ad- 
vanced state of civilization. ‘The grandeur and 
beauty of portions of the country, through which 
the Niger makes its sweeping circuit, are inde- 
scribable. In many places its banks rise boldly 
a thousand feet, thickly covered with the richest 
vegetation of tropical climes. 

But all this vast and sublime country—this 
scene of rich fertility and romantic beauty, is ap- 
parently thrust out forever from the rest of the 
world. It is the negro’s sole possession.—He 
need not fear the incursions of the white man 
there, for over this whole lovely country broods 
one dread malaria, and to the white man it is the 
** valley of the shadow of death.”” In expedition 
after expedition, sent out from the English port 
on the Island of Ascension, not one white man in 
ten has ever returned alive; all have fallen vic- 
tims to this seemingly beautiful but awful climate. 
It seems impossible for an Englishman to breathe * 
that air. So dreadful is it, so small the chance 
of life, that criminals in England have been offer- 
ed pardon, on condition of volunteering in this 
service, more terrible than that of gathering the 
poison from the fabled | os This country, 
tempting as it is, can only be penetrated at the 
risk of life; and it is melancholy to think that 
those who have given us the meagre information 
that we have, did it at the sacrifice of their lives. 
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TRAITS OF MORAL COURAGE 
DAY LIFE 
Have the courage to discharge a debt while 
you have got the money in your pocket. Have 
the courage to do without that which you do not 
need, however much you may admire it. Have 
the courage to speak your mind when it is neces- 
sary that you should do so, and to hold your 
tongue when it is better that you should be silent. 
Have the courage to set down every penny you 
spend, and add it up weekly. Have the courage 
to own that you are poor, and you disarm poverty 
of her sharpest sting. Have the courage to admit 
that you have been in the wrong, and you will 
remove the fact from the mind of others, putting 
a desirable impression in the place of an unfavor- 
able one. Have the courage to adhere to a first 
resolution when you cannot change it for a better, 
and to abandon it at the eleventh hour upon con- 
viction. Have the courage to make a will, and, 
what is more, a just one. Have the courage to 
face a difficulty, lest it kick you harder than you 
bargain for: difficulties, like thieves, often dis- 
appear at a glance. Have the courage to avoid 
accommodation however you want 
money: and to decline pecuniary assistance from 
your dearest friend. Have the courage to shut 
your eyes at the prospect of large profits, and to 
be content with small ones. Have the courage 
to “cut”? the most agreeable acquaintance vou 
possess, when he convinces you that he lacks 
principle: ‘*a friend should bear with a friend’s 
infirmities’’—not his vices. Have the courage to 
show your preference for honesty, in whaiever 
guise it appears; and your contempt for vice, sur- 
rounded by attractions. Have the courage to 
wear your old garments till you ean pay for new 
ones. Have the courage to wear thick boots in 
winter, and insist on your wife and daughters do- 
ing the like.—£n; glish Gentleman. 
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SCOUR YOUR PLOUGHS BRIGHT. 
Farmers may be surprised to know that their 
crops will depend a good deal on the color of the 
ploughs! yet so itis. Bright ploughs are found 
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to produce much better crops than any other. 
may be electricity, or magic, 
we merely state the fact, leaving others to account 
for it. But very much depends upon the manner 
of doing it; merely scrubbing it by the hand with 
emery or sand, is not the thing—it must be scour- 
ed by the soil. It is found that the sub-soil scours 
it better for wheat, than the top-soil—for a plough 
kept bright by very deep ploughing affords better 
wheat than a plough brightened by the surface of 
the soil. It is the same with corn. In respect 
to this last crop, if you will keep your plough 
bright as a mirror until the corn is in the milk, 
you will find that it will have wonderful effect. I 
appeal to every good farmer, if he ever knew a 
rusty plough to be accompanied by good crops. 
Iron-rust on a plough-share is poisonous to corn, 
A young farmer of about twenty years of age 
said to us the other day:—‘If any body wants 
me, he must come to my corn field, I live there— 
I am at it all the time—I have harrowed my corn 
once, ploughed it five times, and gone over it 
with the hoe once ‘Yes,’ said his old father 
who seemed, justly, quite proud of his son— 
keep your ploughs a going if you want to fetch 
corn. I never let the ground settle on the top ; 
if itis beaten down by rain, or begins to look a 
kind of rusty on the surface, I pitch into it, and 
keep it as mealy as flour. ‘lhe fact is, our far- 
mers raise more corn than they can tend; they 
ean’t go over the corn more than once or twice, 
and that'll never do, and I guess I'll show old 
Billy R—— that it’s so.’ 

Some ambitious farmers are pleased to ‘lay by’ 
the corn very early; but it not wise; for the 
grass is always more forward to grow about this 
season than any other ;—and the ground will be- 
come very foul where corn is too early laid by, 
and what is more to the purpose, a great deal of 
the nourishment of a crop is derived from the air 
and dew conveyed to the roots. ‘This can be done 
ouly when the surface is kept thoroughly open. 

Indiana Farmer and Gardener. 


It 


for aught we know; 


is 
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A GARDEN. 

No other sort of abode seems to contribute so 
much to the tranquillity of mind and indolence of 
body. The sweetness of the air, the pleasantness 
of the smell, the verdure of the plants, the cheap- 
ness and lightness of food, the exercise of work- 
ing and walking, but, all, the exemption 
from care and solitude seems equally to favor and 
improve both contemplation and health, the en- 


above 


joyment of sense and imagination, and thereby 


the quiet and ease of both body and mind. A 
garden has been the inclination of kings and the 
choice of philosophers—the common favorite of 
public and private men, the pleasure of the great- 
est, and the care of the meanest—and an employ- 
ment and possession for which no man is too high 
or too low.—Sir William Temple. 


aieiteane 
THE FARMER’S CREED. 

We believe in small farms and thorough eultiva- 
tions. The soil loves to eat as well as the owner, 
and ought therefore, to be manured. We believe 
in large crops which leave the land better than 
they found it—making both the farmer and the 
land rich at once. We believe in going to the bot- 
tom of things—and therefore in deep ploughing, 
and enough of it; all the better if with a subsoil 
plough. ‘That the best fertilizer of any soil is a 
spirit of industry, enterprize and intelligence. 
Without this, lime and gypsum, bones and green 
manure, marl or plaster, will be of little use. We 
believe in good fences, good farm-houses, good 
stock, good orchards (although they will not be 
productive this year.) We believe in a clean kitch- 
en, a neat wife in it, a spinning piano, a clean cup- 
board, dairy and conscience.— We 


firmly disbe-| 
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lieve in farmers that will not improve; in farms 
that grow poorer every year; in starved cattle; in 
farmer’s boys turning into clerks and merchants; 
in farmer’s daughters unwilling to work—and in 
all farmers ashamed of their vocation, or who drink 
whiskey till honest people are ashamed of them. 
Norristown Herald. 
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TUE OLIVE TREE. 

A new kind of Olive tree which grows in some 
parts of Spain and Portugal, and yields an abund- 
ant crop of fruit in the second year after planted, 
is about to be introduced into F lorida, where an 
Olive tree has been found to grow. Ace ording to 
the old method, an Olive tree does not yield any 
considerable crop before thirty years of age; the 
new system of cultivating small sized Olive trees. 
espec ially from cuttings, affords abundant crops 
in two or three years. An acre of land can easily 
contain 2500 Olive trees of new quality, and the 
gathering of the fruit is very easy, as it can be 
done by children. 
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BOILED CORN 

A writer in the Indiana Farmer, s: ays the way 
to prepare corn for the table is not to put it into a 
pot and boil it for an hour, or rather until it is 
good for nothing but to throw to the hogs; but 
simply to put on your we r, and when it boils, 
then put in your corn with a little salt—cover jit 
up tight and let it boil five minutes, or until the 
cob is heated through: then the corn is done, and 
you have all the sweet and nutritious qualities 
without any of its injurious effects. 


~2eer .-- 
TO RESTORE FLOWERS. 

Most flowers begin to droop and fade after being 
kept during twenty-four hours in water. Place 
the flowers in sealding water, deep enough to 
cover one-third of the length of the stem; by the 
time the water has beeome cold, the fowers wil! 
have become erect and fresh; cut off the ends and 
put them into cold water.— 7imes. 
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Smart Weep, either green or dry, is an excel- 
lent medicine for horses in several diseases, par- 


ticularly for a cough. Feed it to them as grass or 
hay. Every farmer who has this weed or herb 
growing on his premises, should cut, 


dry, and 
save against time of need. 
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JOHN RICHARDS, 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTER, 


No. 299 Market Street. near Fighth. 
PLAIN AND FANCY JOR PRINTING 
Executed with neatness and despatch, on the most 
reasonable tern 





